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All the Angela DavxS trial stories should be 
credited to Karen McConnell (the byline on the 
story in packet #423 was left out) 
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IVe reail)' want to know what LNS material you use 
and ai:io so we can use material from you. DON'T 
FORGET. i 1 . 1 !: i i :!!. 1 P k ; 1 i ' 


The GM story in tliis packet refers back to 
tlic Lordstown story in packet #422 but unfortunatel 
it was left out of tlie table of contents--it wa.s 
OM page 18, 
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PORTUGUESE stumbles AGAHILST 

MPLA STREl^GTH IN ANGOLA 
by-'U&vid Shen 
LIBERATION News Service 

DAR ES SALAAM, Tanzania (LNS)-- The Vietnam war 
has been a proving ground for the whole arsenal of 
strategies for defeating guerrilla war -- strategic .. 
hamlets, the Phoenix program (mass assassination of 
political organizers), saturation bombing and forced 
relocation, a string of different puppet leaders. 

Mostly what it's proved is that all of these methods, 
and all the overwhelming military strength that 
makes them possible, cannot defeat a guerrilla move- 
ment with wide-spread popular support and compelling 
political truth on Its side. 

Portugal, in attempting to put down growing 
guerrilla movements in its three African colonies -- 
Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau -- has been 
learning the same lesson first hand. In Angola, 
for instance, they are losing to'! the People's Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) . 

The Portuguese have the superior firepower, 
equiped by NATO, but they can't find the targets. 

The Portuguese have a 70,000 man army in Angola, 
but many don^t often venture outside their fortified 
barracks . And the Portuguese have superior bombing 
power but mostly they bomb the vegetation and the 
civilian population. 

Sometimes, in an attempt to win the hearts 
and the minds of the people, they shower leaflets, 
depicting the MPLA a$ a bunch of hooded hoodlu^is . 

But they don't often win hearts and minds especially 
since they usually bomb or napalm the next day. 

Recently, Portugal has offered a degree of 
autonomy and certain reforms, raising wages as well 
as building schools and hospitals. But with the 
armed struggle more than ten years old (it began 
Feb. 4, 1961) the carrot comes much too late. 

As another attempt to separate the guerrillas 
from their base of populat support, the Portuguese 
have their own version of strategic hamlets. They 
lock up Angolans at night in compounds next to 
army barracks, or in compounds surrounding the army 
barracks -- as portection against attack. During 
the day they watch with fingers on triggers as 
the people work in the fields . But few Angolans 
are puttii^gup with these accomodations. 

The Portuguese have Angolans in their forces 
as well, the GE (Special Group) troops. However, 
since the Portuguese are racist, since the Portu- 
guese suspect anybody African, and since the Port- 
uguese use the GE troops on the front lines, even 
the most loyal GE trooper must wonder, who are my 
friends, who are my enemies. Sometimes, the Portu- 
guese even take revenge on the GEs, suspecting them 
as informants. 

As a result of this treatment, many GE troops a 
are deserting, Portugal has had to remove her Ca- 
b inda-bom GE troops from the Cabinda region for 
fear that they would all join the other side. 

The Portuguese have tried saturation bombing, 
but the people have learned the value of trenches. 

The colonialists also use made-in-USA defol- 
inats and conduct helicopter game kills in an ef- 
fort t o starve the people and the guerrillas into 
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submission. The MPLA response; redouble produc- 
tion, grow resistant crops, and import food. 

And Portugal has its secret police, operating 
at home and in all its African colonies. It has 
an infamous reputation. Despite a name-changing 
face-lift from FIDO (International Police for the 
Defense of the State) to DGS (General Bureau of 
Security), it is continuing its arbitrary arrests, 
tortures, and executions. 

But the biggest problem in Portugal's bag of 
tricks is its superior manpower, that is, its own 
army's low morale and high rate of desertion. To 
the peasants who form the bulk of Portugal's con- 
script army, the colonial wars in Angola, Guinea- 
Bissau, and Mozambique are meaningless; they offer 
no prospect of wealth, but, on the contrary, the 
increased taxation for the constantly-growing $400 
million military budget and the war-caused infla- 
tion are making the Portuguese people, already the 
paupers of Western Europe, poorer still. 

By emigration to other lands where they find 
themselves on the bottom of the employment barrel, 
many young men evade army service al "together. And 
the realities of the battlefield are no inducement 
to remain a loyal soldier. 

Resistance to the wars has so strengthened 
that Portugal has had to fight on another front, 
at home against its own people. Aware of the need 
to change Portuguese society. Armed Revolutionary 
Action has taken the initiative, bombing war mater- 
iel and NATO offices, and is causing secret police 
agents to work overtime. 

In the face of these problems, the US may be 
trying to persuade Portugal that the establishment 
of a less overtly-controlled puppet government might 
be in order. Portugal knows th&t even if such a 
regime is possible, it; means that rich countries 
like the U.S. will be the ones who will be able to 
exploit and plunder. 

Portugal in the past ha5 jealously kept its 
colonies to itself. But, since the opening of 
hostilities in 1961, it has given foreign investments 
the red carpet treatment, hoping to gain big capit- 
alists' support for its colonial wars. In this 
Portugal was successful. Gulf Oil, for example, 
not only maintains its own private Portuguese army, 
but pays Portugal extra taxes and future taxes 
directly for the war effort. 

So by now, with foreign capital already cfomin- 
ant and the war situation in poor shape, the estab-- 
lishment of an indirectly controlled colony may not 
look half bad. 

It is for this reason that the U.S. Embassy in 
Kinshasa, Republic of Zaire, has a special section 
to support the Revolutionary Government of Angola 
in Exile (GRAB), which is based in Zaire. No less 
an authority than the CIA has declared GRAB to be 
"anti-communist," while GRAB itself" has always 
claimed to be ardently fighting Portuguese colon- 
ialism -- although its communiques are often 
strangely similar to previous MPLA ones. Thus 
GRAB might be the perfect puppet. 

In July, 1971, Spiro Agnew took a trip to Zaire, 
the former Congo- Kinshasa, then flew to Lisbon where 
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he intiiT^ated that Zaire was ready to have a , dialogue 
with Portugal , on the "problem of Angola/' and 

Portugal have not yet established' full diplomatic 
relations, but according to a United States Irifor-.^ , 
mation Services officer, they "may be ' hbldiTig 'dis- 
cussions. through a third party/’ The relationship . , 
may be closer than that, however, Since Portugal "s j.. 
ambassador in Paris has flown to Zaire 
talks. 

Tpcpmplete the circle of friends, Zaire sup-" 
ports GRAE^ apd forbids MPLA. nf her ; 
hampering MpLA*s efforts to 5 ten^th“ •. // 

the northern front. For the MPTa 
Z aire, or GRAB., has caught trespassing, 
been jail .or death. - 

But even this strategy to salvage victory 
a ppears headed for the dung heap. In 1969 the. Or 
ganization of African. Unity (OAU) Military Commis- 
sion went to Angola and visited MPLA*s liberated 
areas but was unable to find GRAE*s. OAU is an or- 
ganization , of independent black African nations 
which supports liberation movements. In 4971 

the OAU decision to withdraw recognition frori 'GRAE. 
IVhile Zaire still recognizes GRAB, its already r 
apparent puppet status dictates disengk;^meht for 
the more progressive African states, ,1 

Yet, even if it were possible t6 esta^'Hs^ 

GRAB as, a pupppt at this late date, MPLA wpuid’ cer- 
tainly not disappear. i ‘ 

■-30-. - - ; 




RADICAL BLACK; TEACHER FIRED pRQM, SMALL SOUTHERN 

college , , 

BIRMINGHAM,- AU;. iLNS) --Aftpir, two months 
At Mile^; College, a ipa<ji,cal hlack :^nstructor who 
taught classes* on MalcoM;X ,an4,;0*^e;r ^lack rev- 
'olutionary leaders w,as fi-jfftd foi; ,;'-^issing twp 
-classes, being late for anothei iCla^, leaying 
a faculty meeting w;ithout eJ^Rlap^tipi^, ana ah- 
se«ee 'feosa the campus without .^uthoi-izatipp'^ 

■J’lVenty-jfouy year 8t4 Mhjce Plumrtier, whP was 
, / '.'fired ',oq 'November i, ,19'^1 'has 'he^n fighting his 
f .d^smiss^i,, ever 

Up to the time:jof his dismissal three of 
P^i^er's soqial studies^flasses, had also begun 
researching B lacjf . ; s ^ 'if preparation 

c , for making recommeni^i.-ipns f^of , i felhck Studies 
Program to thjb a^iBis'fration ht t^^ end Pf' the 


.. I 


term. 


■ 'li, 


S'iic days* prior' to hifiE: disjrussal , Plmnraer 
, .had, a conference with thp President of the college, 
;^lli^;. a^^ questioned 

;; extensively Cpnce'CTing'^B^S interest in cur- 
' ! r;^rlpulifjiv improyqme.nt and Ijl apk stfii'dies . According 

, Pitpuner, bd the dem 

' v:;st ated theL;r ppn'ce rh; in at this time". 

As a result of the meeit;i)ng%<!.i^lupner was ap- 
to tvyp C 9 na^it,tees, the Curriculum Com- 
j ,j I rmittqe iind tlie- ,Co'ile,^e .,^dl^f-StU(|^^^ "Colittnittee . 

: ; ibr c ^Jalltywihg his> firing, 'Plummor wrote the 
"f el loWihg in a le tter i to, ithe Ame ripan As s o ci ation 
■'■idf 0rtiVef*ity ;Pro£essorss<!Which was studying his 
-: g case. the .heart of the entire matter (is) . . . 

' a^.h^periticai atiityde^iioward education on the 
.ii; obthe adipinistrpiop tbneem expressed 

T.:. h/i the president and, iije in the meeting were 

belied, by n^^.fijihg py^y^ a'f|w' di^s later." 


... 


★ A****************************** ****'**** * ★ ★ ★ ^*-* ★ * ★ * 

USS SAN .BERNARDINO qRJEW NEMBERS BRING CHAR?(jE-S > : 

AGAINST COMMANDER . ■ ' 

• 'll :.}Li 

SAN *DIEGO (LNS) --Sixty-one crew membar^-Qf the 
USS San Bernardino, h^ve signed a letter to [Senators 
Alan Cranston and John Tunney of CaliforitTa rasking er I /. vr.:?*;' P-Y®T, half the^ signed^a 

them to suspend further operations on the ship un^ .rrf^fpetitj.^0^ suppoiifing Pyuijm a facu-it) 

til their charges of harassment against Captain F.L, ‘ ‘ ' < -- 

Roach and Executive Officer R.M. li'vin are ihvesti- 

. , • • •T.,,uri 

gated, , . 

Several crew members have sworn out affidavits 
against the command including conducting illegal 
searches; threatening crew members whom they sus- 
nected of dealing or possessing drugs; confiscating 
diaries that were found in lockers during the 
search; and making mass arrests of crew members on 
drug counts. , Qiarges against most of the 47 men 
arrested* have aiready been dropped/ 

One junior officer has already been transfer! 
off the. San Bernardino for refusing to comply with 
the Captain^s policies of coercion and haras^sment 
As a result of the action taken the crew, more 
transfers, are expected. 
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h.^r.ing* ^heyi wejre _ 

■ that; pab,9.,.was .closp^i-, ^ 

‘ ;?ipaLly.'Cpij'cep4p4,,k?i hearing, at 
,^whicb,hp,,wpa, nPYer paU^ t.o testify. Tbe de:i-- 
sip>u agaip^t bim W^s .upSelp^ in response to 
this decigj,on, .ipe Aineiji can Association of Uni- 
versity Professors voted undertake a full in- 
vestigation o"f the Plummer case. Some student.'^, 
who ’supported' Pllimmer were threatened with los' 
bi schol&fshipb'v 


-■U MT. 




* * ★.★★★★♦★★★★★★★★★ik*r**^************'*<^********* 

"To talk about reforming rotten graft-Tnfested 
(A.F. of L.) Unions, which are dominated absolutely ^ 
by the labor boss, is as vain and wasteful as to 
spray a cesspool with attar of roses." 

--Big Bill Haywood, IWW, 1905 


i, ; V Wpthdp,' a W^^k,, pj his 7 f|rihg,. Plu^^^^ was 
gjyen yqtd-ce... ,^0 ’ y, abate.' >be'; tacUU';k housing wh 5 •-h 
/ he and. bils,', family 099upy^ /Although' the admi” 
traticiri has nPt fyijc.ib.Iy 'attempted to evict t' 
the gas was . tuiped 'off in, e arly; 'March , 

The case of Mike Plummer is.i. presently in 
the -hands, pf, the Miles, CpUe.ge Board of Truste*'? 
Plununpr has stated that he , will' pursue the mat 
V. ter in pourt,, if, necA^sary 

' Any questions ‘or dbnations;.tccHrceming the 

. .casei cab be sent; .to:., VJ^^Jnaa,^ Black Familyhood 
Plummer Defense ‘Fi^'d .6 Box ^223 , Fairfield, 
Alabama, 35064. 

■ -7. ' I: t/;,.'' ; 
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[See cover and graphics section of this packet and 
packet #421 for graphics] 

"I RESIDE WHEREVER THERE IS A HOOD EIHin’ 
'against WRONG": 

MOTHER JONES: R^Y 1, 1850 - NOV. 30, 1930 

LIBERATION News Service 


contTCLSt to heT geno/‘ul appsciTCcnoBt 

"When she was among friends and' with plenty of 
time to spare she could regale you wvth astm^sh^ng 
stories, smacking of Irish wit, and znvartablyoaT^ 
ruing a point which illustrated her contempt of rrah 
ayid 'comfort -loving people who consciously or unoon- 






O'er the hills and through the valleij-- 
In ev 'ry mining town; 

Mother 'jones was ready to help them. 

She never turned them down. 

On front with the striking miners 
She always could he found; 

And received a hearty welcome 
In ev'ry mining town. 

--a popular song about 
Mother Jones 

In 1899, a 16-year old miner named John Brophy 
who had been working in Pennsylvania's central coal 
fields for six years met Mother Jones for the 
first time. She was then a paid union organizer 
for the United Mine Workers of America. "She came 


One labor organizer said of her: There was no 

night too dark, no danger too great for her to face, 
if in her judgement 'her boys' needed her, she could 
permeate a group of strikers with more fight than 
could any }mman being.” 

She lived to be a hundred years old, after a 
long life of battling for workers', women's and 
children's rights. When she: died she asked to be 
buried along side the graves of the Virden Martyrs, 
four coal miners who were shot during a ftr^e in 
1898. "All members and friends of organized labor 
were invited to the funeral. 

-30- 

[ Information for this story came from Appalachian 
People's History Book, published by SCEF; from Only 

book by Archie Green on coal-mining songs; 
the March-April issue of Proud 


into the mine one day and talked to us in our worK- 
nlace in the vernacular of the mines. How she got in a Miner, a 
I don't know; probably just walked in and defied ^d an article in 

anyone to stop her," he wrote in his autobiography. Woman.] 


Appalachian miners named her "Mother Jones" ^ 

She \< 3 iS bom Mary Harris in Dublin, on May 1, 1830, 
five years before her family moved to America where 
her father had found work on the railway gangs. She - 
lived in various placed in the United States and 
Canada throughout her childhood, and in 1861 she 
married Frank Jones, an iron moider, in Memphis 
Tennessee, and lived there for six years. 

Mother Jones left Memphis after that, and moved 
to Chicago to start a dressmaking shop near the 
Knights of Labor Hall When her shop burned in the 
Chicago fire of 1871, she formalized her connections 
with the Knights of Labor, and began a long career 
as a labor organizer- 

She participated in the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
xoad strike in Pittsburgh in 1877. She was at the 
Haymarket Riot in Chicago in 1886; in the Pennsyl- 
vania Anthracite strike, 1902; the founding of the 
industrial Workers of the World in 1905; the Ludlow, 
Colorado Massacre in 1913; and finally, the nation- 
wide steel strike in 1919 

At 72 she led a march in Fairmont West Virginia 
where a miners’ strike v^;a5 going on. She was ar- 
rested and sent to jail " - not her first nor her 
last arrest' That strike failed because all the or- 
ganizers were put in jail, and it had no support 
outside the area. 

After her death, Marvin Pew, a journalist who 
met lier several times, described her this way. 

"She was then ( L902) nearly 70 years of agCj, 
with figure so slight that I doubt if she uould 
weight 100 pounds, hatr whzte as snow aid skin deep- 
ly lined with criss-cross wrvnkles > But her lit- 
tle blui. eyes, deep and spaa*klzng, told of mental 
vigor aid dauntless zeal, 

"Sometimes a torrent of harsh Language would 

rim', Cnom the mouth of tats old wemj)''., — in stran , g e_ 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER 

No one dares to ask them ■ .. — 

what they do there after dark. 

But the price they give dead veterans 
is a statue in the park. 

These changeless men in silent chambers 
have brought us to this fight. 

And I'm tired of seeing body bags-- 
What the hell gives them the right? 

Xt's what they do, not what they say, 
that screams out, "It's a lie!" 

Too soon their game will be too real* 

And we'll be marked to die. 

--John Lytle 

FRAGMENT: THE GENERALS' WAR 

Paper orders passed down and executed, 

Straggling back in plum-colored rags. 

One-legged, in slings, on stretchers. 

In green plastic bags, 

With stubbled faces 

And gaunt eyes hung in sockets; 

Returned to paper 

For some general to read about 

And pin a medal to. 

--W.D. Ehrhart 

[Editor's note: The above poems come from a 

new poetry anthology entitled "Winning Hearts and 
Minds: War Poems by Vietnam Veterans". For copies 

send $1 95 (40?., off for bulk orders) to First Cas- 
ualty Press, 208 Dean St., Brooklyn, NY, 11217.] 
^*.^*^-**+.*.*^*********^************* ****************** 
SUBSCRIBLR5; PLLASE SEND COPIES OF YOUR PAPERS 
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U.S. ELECTRONICS FIRjMS IN llON'J KCNb: 

*'I GIVE EACH WORKER HIS DUE- .VNi) iCXE’X'T HIM TO CRT 
ME MV DUE" 

by Robert Snow 

Pacific News Scrvicc/LIBERATION Nev;s Service 

HONG KONG (L\iS]--"I have to worK t'o>- two hours 
to earn enough to buy throe poidids of rice • live 
with my family in 8'x 10' room i"i a toiioment." 
Qiuk Wen-yee is a 17 year-old woman, one of al- 
most 40,000 workers in Hong Kong's electronics 
industry. "We siuarc a batiirooni anu Kitcluen wTtl; 
four other families. I luive to worK for' a vveck 
and a half just to pay our montlily rent for that 
room. " 

Electronics, tiii.s British colony‘s third 
largest employer, is a US-dominaced field. Ac- 
cording to the US ConSLilate, "US-owned 
togetlier with tliose operating under joint venture 
with American partners, represent 70C of all com- 
panies in the indiistry." Official Hong Koiig 
Labor Department figures place tlie industry's 
wages at the bottom of the pay scale here, with an 
average wage around $2 (US) per day. 

Wages are low in spite of a labor shortage, 
particularly among yoang female Wvjrkers, wlio com- 
prise most of the electronics industry work force. 
Electronics firms are hoping to keep them that way. 
In the \vords of an American factory manrger, to 
raise wages "would only start a salary increase 
war. Electronics companies wou.'^.d start pa) ing 
more, then the garment factories would start 
paying more, and we'd have to increase again." 

Caught in this anti-price war bind are ihc 
Chinese workers like Chuk. For seven ,and one- 
half hours a day she sits in a huge, windovvless 
air-conditioned wing of a facCory, peering into a 
microscope. Under her gace come an endless stream 
of semi-conductors. 

In over 100 similar plants in Hong Kong, 
workers assemble and test parts for miniature 
circuitry, for radio and TV chasis; and for 
specialized computer assemblies, most of which are 
made made for the US Department of Defense, They 
sit in long rows at wooden tables, mass-producing 
and testing things for products which will even- 
tually be sent back to the US for sale. Tne work 
is almost hypnotic, and obviously boring. 

To break up the tedium, and to prevent 
workers from defecting to otiier competing assembly 
plants here, companies try to develop interest 
among their workers in Western life style.s and 
pastimes. "Tlie conipan)^ has dance parties once in 
a while, and they tr}' to get us all to come. Yes, 
the company covers tiw3 cost of the party. I guess 
it is to make us stay at this factor;, instead of 
moving to jinothcr." 

TJie public relations director at a. Hong Kong 
factory whose headquarters arc in California 
proudly reported, "A few years ago the girls licre 
looked really drab. Now tlicy're wearing modern 
Westem'i dresses, makeup, and some of them c\'cn 
wear wigs." 
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Datcrnai is.n I s tne- typical attitude with 
wliicii U!:> cmplo\'crs view their Asian workers. Be- 
yond 1 !i fJ uenc 1 n dross and living styles, many 
faciiwy hiv.nagcrs who might have to tolerate 
union i latior ■ tat^csldc , arc outspoken against it 
hero. Said one, "1 don't believe In using col- 
Icu.tlve iwai'gi'.ining as a weapon. It is much 
Inittcr to have personal 'contacts between the 
boss and the -..orkers cn an individual basis. I 
give cadi worker his due, and I expect him to 
give r.io my dir. Collective bargaining can cause 
ill wi 11 

Another ipiant liianagcr suggested a less phil- 
osoplucnl reason for anti-unionism in Hong Kong, 
wlierc many of lito larger unions have communist 
s)aTipathic-s . "Jf I let a union get started here 
in my pla.nt, and lauer that union called a strike 
or a siow-dcun, ir.y board of directors in .New York 
would liave me replaced fast ..." 

In suite of the bosses' feelings, there has 
been mucii agitation recently for unions, and it 
is growing. Workers see themselves caught in a 
hopeless trap. "Ihe pay is low," said one worker, 
"and I know tiiat it v;on't get much better. They 
call us 'operatives' and give us white uniforms 
to make us tiiink we're doing something skilled 
and scientific, but it's just the same motion 
over and ever again iTor 7 1/2 hours a day." 


•GO- 






RENT-A-NARC: 

"HE WAS A JOV TO WORK WITH" 

Great Speckled Pi rd/LI BER,\TI0K News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNSj --"Extra agents when you need 
them. For large or small jobs. In the community, 
correctional institutions , industrial plants , on 
campus, in schools, many other situations. 'Rent-A- 
Narc ! ' '' 

Thus begins an ad for Universal Detective Inc. 
in the February issue of Justice magazine. Accord- 
ing to the information the price is $230 a week 
(first and last u'eek in advance) for four to thir- 
teen weeks Tlie police department employing the 
agent would also pay for all drugs purchased. 

Tlie promotional material includes the follow- 
ing testimonial from the Chief of Police of Hampton, 
N.il.: "The last agent }ou sent to us was John Baum 

and in my opinion he was the best so far. I feel the 
work he did for us was outstanding in this ever 
ending [sicj battle. John was a I'eal joy to work 
with and my uctectives have the greatest regards 
[sieJ for iuhn." 

It also included lUc follo\;ing quote from Inter- 
natl-cnal Narcotic Report. "Hicse agents undergo a 
basic training procedure to familiarize tiiem with 
tiic diffcxcnl: types of dangerous drugs 'ind narcotics. 
The)' also und'-Cgo training wliore tiicy are familiar- 
ized with tile dlftcrcnt types of slang that arc used 
b)' pin->liors ajui users on the street.. On one occasion, 
the ;j.gents had ilic pushers move into tiieir cottage, 
where tl'cv 'aOu. - d hreak up keys of marijuana, ounces 
of b.Lroin [-^Lcj and prepai'c them for distribution. 
Man)' of tiic siiiaJ 1 d(uxlers and users in the area were 
arrested d.ne t'.; ck'C etxorts of ihese agents." En-. 
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TUV. kADTHAT. MF.DIA BULLETIN BQARD **AN INTE^AL NEWSLETTER FOR ALL LNS SUBSC RIRERS**Apr.i 1 8. 12 .22 


Froini The Door, P.O. Box 2022, San Diego, Ca., 92112, 

Attn: Doug Porter. 

All underground papers who are planning to come 
to San Diego for the Republican Convention in Aug- 
ust should drop us a line here at the Door and we* 11 
try to help you out, arrange housing, etc. 

When you write please tell us how many people 
from your paper are coining and what skills you 
might have to help out. 

* * * * 

From: Allen Young, Box 103, Glen Wild, New York, 12738 

On my recent trip to Brazil, I became friends 
with a woman involved in the small but growing fem- 
inist movement in Brazil. The 1st National Congress 
of Women will be held in Rio, April 26-30, and its 
organizers want to have contact with representatives 
of all tendencies of the feminist movement in the 
U.S. Betty Friedan visited Brazil in early 1971 to 
promote a Brazilian edition of her book, but Bra- 
zilian feminists realize that there are other ten- 
dencies in the movement. 

U.S. feminists are also invited to attend the 
congress, though, of course, there is no money a- 
vailable to finance anyone’s visit. For further 
information write to: Primeiro Congresso Nacional 
de Mulheres, a/c Dra. Romy Medeiros da Fonseca, Rua 
Barata RiV -iro 539, 1- andar, Copacabana, Rio de 
Janeiro GB, Brazil. Any feminist publications may 
be sent to the same address. 

I have a 15-page interview with Rosemarie Mur- 

one of the conference organizers, and I will 
send a copy of it to any LNS subscriber for the 
cost of xeroxing and postage- -about $1,75. For a 
copy of the interview write to me at the above add- 
ress . 

* * * * 

From: Video Collective, tel.- (201) 846-8094 or (201) 
545-6769. 

Re: April Video Conference and Jamboree. April 21- 

23, Livingston College, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey . 

An outgrowth of the National Cable TV Assoc, 
sponsored National College Conference on CATV in 
Washington, the Jamboree is an effort to unite com- 
munity access oriented 1/2 inch video freaks from 
around the country/ globe and to explore a common 
sense of direction. 

The degree of participation and response at 
the conference will determine the structure of what 
occurs . 

Some workshops axe: software- -where people are 
putting their video energy. Defining your commun- 
ity and its needs. Economic survival--pooling re- 
sources, proposal writing and how to get it to the 

point where you don’t have to write proposals. 

Legal workshop-- federal , state, and local regula- 
tions. Cable system economics. Information ex- 
change- -coordinating existing resources and estab- 
lishing a distribution system. Democratic and Re- 


publican convention planning. 

We have designed a workshop to teach you 
the equipment and to facilitate your understanding 
of video, as media people covering the event We 
are inviting you to experiance this event--not 

with your pen or cassette but as a participant 
Qur goal is to demystify video for you, to explain 
its uses and their implications, which will, hope- 
fully, give you an^ involved perspective on the 
workshops. All of us--print, radio, video--inust 
become a functioning integrated communications 
process--soon . Everyone must be informed of 
their right to use media. 

Please call us to let us know you are coming, 
or if you would like information sent to you after 
the event. Bring sleeping bags, tapes, portable 
hardware, tape catalouges, money for food. We 
already have basic shelter, equipment storage 
space, and a cafeteria/snack bar. 

Directions: BUS: suburban transit from NY 
Port Authority (40 mins.), Greyhound/Trailways 
to New Brunswick. TRAIN: Penn Central to New 
Brunswick. CAR: N.J. Turnpike (95), exit 9, 
route 18W, route 1 to route 18W to New Brunswick. 
Once in New Brunswick follow the signs to Living- 
ston College and the Kilmer Library where the 
schedule of workshops will be displayed and sign 
in. 

Emergency phone April 21-23 only: (201) 
932-3613 . 

* * * * 

From; LNS 

Please send us local news--as long as its 
written in a way that the rest of the country can 
relate to. We really need your help to counteract 
our New York bias. Also, if you’re not already 
sending us your paper, please start. 

The following is another response to the 
questionaires we printed a few months ago. We 
hope to start some sort of discussion on the state 
of the underground press--if you’ve held back on 
your views, don’t do it any longer. Send us 
ideas c/ o RMBB . 

* * * 

From: Deadringer, 1253 Lake Forest Ave . , Ft. 

Wayne, Indiana, 46805. 

We are three publications: The Alternative. 
The Ft. Wayne Free Press, and Deadringer. 

There are about 20 sisters and brothers who 
work on the three papers. The majority are men- 
working class- -others are of the student/leisurc 
class, the same breakdown is true for women. 

Most of us have known each other and have 
worked together at one time or another over the 
past 18 months. We range in age from 17-28 with 
a mean average of in the early twenties . 

As a rule we usually operate by concensus. 

But a great deal of what we do is based on indiv- 
idual initiative. 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD- -CONTINUED- - 


Aside from each of us feeling a strong urge 
to communicate in every way possible, there's no 
one else around to do it. Tliere exists a tremen- 
dous felt need for the creation of forums in this 
ci ty . 

There are those among us who do feel and re- 
late directly to the movement. 

Tlie Alternative speaks to the higli schools with 
a circulation of 800. The Freep talks to the 
street people, college people, the poor Q about 
1500. Deadringer talks to everybody on the streets 
in editions of 3 and 4 hundred. 

Tl'ie papers come out bi-weekly and the broad- 
sheets [Deadringer) sporadically, Tlie best place 
to contact us is (219) 742-1241 or 743-1231 from 
10-10 seven days a week. Or try writing. 

Aside from the freaks, students, young people 
in general, we are read by all the city officials, 
teachers . . . 

Fort Wayne is a rock bed conservative town of 
German heritage in the com belt slouching towards 
tomorrow through the rear view mirror. The average 
age is 26. The young are middle class value orient- 
ed in a liberal bag, the blacks are trying to get 
into the same thing. A few places withing the poor- 
er areas are struggling but are very diffused. Af- 
ter eight years the city just elected a democratic 
mayor and reversed the score on the city council 
to 8 demos, and 1 rep. There is a certain crest 
of liberalism in the air at the moment but it is 
not expected to last long. 

We are made up of college grads, dropouts, 
and h.s, students. 

About half of us read faithfully the packets, 
eve rything . 

We decide more or less on the basis of rele- 
vance to our unique scene here in terms of articles; 
appeal on the graphics and usually our choices are 
determined by size. 

No, we have never called in a story to you. 

Yes we have thought of it but usually censor our- 
selves because we usually decide whatever we have 
is somehow not very relevant to New York and the 
rest o: the country. (LNS note: not ti'^ue! Call!) 

We use the packets as resource material for 
research that we are carrying out, we use specific 
stories for publication in one of our papers, com- 
pile separate articles for distribution as in a 
clipping service, and also as a tool for educating 
ourselves . 

At this point vve can use all the shorter pieces 
possible for publication but really not at the ex- 
pense of the think pieces. 

Our other copy for the most part is local in 
origin (we write it ourselves or commission it). 
Although we get the CHIPS packet. We read just 
about everything we can get our hands on from out 
of town. We do a lot with the N.Y'. Times (which 
we read at the library). As for underground pub- 
lications we are heavy on the Chicago Seed and es- 
pecially the Ann Arbor Sun, not so much for news 


value as for the manner in which they relate to 
the community in which they live. 

Very definitely we save the packets and have 
set up a funky filing system which works after a 
fashion if you ask the right questions. 

Yes wo share our packets with other groups 
and special projects and post certain stories in 
the offices. 

We read the RMBB and occasionally find some- 
thing of interest. We identify with a lot of what 
goes on in those pages but are not in a position 
to offer mucli help. Once we got ripped off for a 
dollar or 25(^ or something ff'Oni some "radical 
media proj ect" . 

Our market here is for the shorter pieces 
whidi help lay a mosaic for education. We have 
no specific interests outside of the general save 
for the high school paper which does. We use the 
line cuts and graphics much more than the photos 
because of our economic limitations. 

Specific topics? Hconomy--yes . War in Indo- 
china--no. Research pieces on power structure, 
corporations, etc. --yes. Women's copy: news 
stories, personal pieces--yes. Gay copy--yes. 

Service articles--yes , yes, yes. Anti-war move- 
ment--dynamite I As for books, films and records-- 
yes we do appreciate them but unfortunately we 
seldom see the movies (like Joe Hill), the books 
get here months later and the records never do 
sometimes. We do regard the reviews as important 
for us as source material. 

As we noted above photographs are not something 
we can easily handle at this point but we use what 
photos we get as educational tools in the folk 
school and in special projects, speeches, discus- 
sion, etc. We would probably reprint more things 
if they weren't specifically tied to a story. 

Cuba, Latin and South America, Canada are good 
here. New York, San Francisco and Berkeley are 
our favorite cities. London, Prague, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, Jerusalem, Peking are all good too. 

At this stage we are interested in everything. 

Every oqce in awhile we catch a glimpse of 
too much rhetoric, not in terms of any piece but 
in a cliche or two which causes us some credibil- 
ity loss or something. We don't worry about it 
though and you 'shouldn * t either. 

'file survival handbook for runaways was very 
well received iiere. The cable TV piece was out- 
standing from our point of view. Another oldie 
but goodie was that drug piece on the plague. The 
Attica interv'iews of recent weeks were good For 
the grapliics we use all the R. Crumb things and a 
fair sampling of the other cartoons. Fieffer is 
big here. The planting chart was good. I can't 
think of aiw disasters except maybe that piece in 
#367 about the pirate radio station in Yonkers in 
wiiich somebody misspelled license "liscence". 

As for a national theoretical movement paper. . . 
it is something worth considering. But for ourselves 
we wuuld like to see more of an instant radio-tel- 
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THE LA ST GASPS OF THE RMBB FOR THIS P A CKET. . . 

etype communications system hooked-up across thr 
country/world. I suppose the paper if it stuck 
to concrete programs and was applicable in terms 
of the several regional lines existing in the 
country could surely help bring us together. 

This questionaire was up for comment for sev- 
eral days with a variety of the staff and ott-.r 
and I set down to do it. 

TUNE IN TO ANOTHER ~RMBB~IN ANQTHLR PA^LT^TT ' 

AGRI-BUSINESS OR 

CORPORATE CONTROL OF THE LAinD'’" 

by Richard Merrill 

Chico Rising/ LIBERATION News Service 

{Editor's note: The following is from tne book 

"Agri-Business and The Decaying Rural Environ- 
ment," and was reprinted in Chico Rising.) 

CHICO, Calif. (LNS) --Speeding down highway 99 in 
central California, it is hard to imagine the 
nature of the farming operations that are taking 
place in the hinterlands of one of the richest 
agricultural areas in the world For mary years 
California has been the leading farm state. 

The value of its farm products exceeds $4 
billion a year. Besides growing 24% of the table 
food in the country, California supplies the na- 
tion with 40% of its vegetables, fruits and nuts, 
90-100% of 15 food crops and leads the nation in 
another 25. This production generates at least 
$12 billion in related businesses such as canning, 
nrocessing, shipping, distribution and banking. 

For the most part, however, farmers in 
California are not the hardworking, down-to-earth 
people that Amerika has so long revered. Rather, 
they are the same corporate giants and large 
landholders who have controlled the poUtical, 
social and ecological destinies of California 
for over a century: Bank of America, Southern 

Pacific, Wells Fargo Bank, DiGiorgio Corp , Kern 
County Land Co. (now called TennecoJ , etc. 

Outfits like these from the beginning of the 
state's history have sieved ownership of Calif- 
ornia's prime agricultural land through .Mexican 
land grants, federal railroad grants, and land 
speculation subsidies. Today with mosi, of tjie 
farm land in the hands of a few large corporate 
farms (18% of the farms control over 80% of the 
agricultural economy in the state), land mo'-opoi 
ies in California remain little more than a 
carryover from the Spanish Ranchos and .'ipeculatioTi 
of the gold rush days. 

At the financial head of the vast Califor- 
nia agricultural industry is the Bank of America, 
which finances half the agriculture in the state. 
Says Rudolph Peterson, past president of the 
bank: "We are the world's largest agricultural 

lender, with lines of credit for agricultural pro 
duction running at about a billion dollars a 
year . . . agriculture is our business." 

Peterson is also on the boards of Dilling- 
ham Corp. (Which controls most of Hawaii's su gar 
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crop), Kai>er Industries, Consolidated Food Corp., 
V '.e '' taie nambcr of Commerce and the DiGiorgio 
(!orp . 

DiCi'jrgio, in turn, is one of the largest 
groviers in Gai.itornia. Today DiGiorgio Corp. 
has became an international complex of consumer 
goods, torust products, recreational vehicles, 
and ian.' .) , ' op i en t . The corporation has four 

* r'" 1 0 r with Bank of AmcTica> in- 

Cubing f^obort diGiorgio who is also on the 

fc" P 3 ''ific Vegetable Oil Corp., Phil- 
adelphia Fruit lychange, Inc., and Pacific 
TeJ'^pborp' and Telegraph Co. 

Ot/'*:-! coi i'- of inter-corporate structures 
in agri-bus inei.G could be described at length 
for Kera County Land Co., (Tenneco) , Tejon 
Ranch (owned partly by the L.A. Times, whose 
editor ^lormau Chandler is a director of Safeway 
Stores, Santa Fe Railway, Pan American Airways, 
etc.jj CaijFornia Packing Corp., (DelMonte) , 

Hunts Foods (owner of Wesson Oil, Snowdrift, 
United Can, Puller Paint, Ohio Match, etc.), 
and others . 

These are only a few of the many tie-ups 
between agnculture and the centers of economic 
power whxc.}i spread into every major bank and 
large corporation in the state. The result: one 

of the tightest corporate monopolies in the coun- 
try. 

Against these mega-farming activities the 
small farmer is forced to sell the product of his 
toil on the so-called open market, while at the 
same time be must buy machinery, fuel, tools, 
etc. at prices fixed by the giant monopolies 
that control most of the land. 

Agribusiness is given advantages over the 
.small farmer by the Federal Farm Subsidy Program. 
For many /'='a.rs these programs of giving monies 
to 'Ce nave been concerned with pro- 

duction and not the problems of the small farmer. 
They are d^-si.gned to benefit primarily the nar- 
row intersGt? of large landowners and farmers, 
making them -ome of the largest ’’welfare" re- 
r.ipients in the co'mtry. 

Basically, there are four kinds of subsidi'''' 
which the federal and state governments dole out ■ 

Income Mai.n tenance Subsidies : These are 

*-ha the government gives to agri 

business for not growing a crop that may be 
fl -coding t^;e market. In California alone, 
paTTn^irs re'^eived a total of $93.6 million in 
far li.miting production of cotton and 

s'^pported crops. While farm worke' 
go without adequate housing, food and wages, 
and California’s small and marginal farmers con 
tinue to decline to 5000 a year, men like J.G. 
Boswell (also a director of Safeway) draw huge 
cash subsidies for NOT growing crops. 

Besides owning over 100,000 acres of land 
in Kings, Tulare and Fresno counties, Boswell 
received over $600,000 from the Australian 
government for growing cotton on 10,000 acres ot 
land in Sydney. 

Thus, while Boswell was being paid by on' 
April" 8TT972 more. 


coiintry to contribute his cotton crop to a bounti- 
ful world market, the US, in an effort to protect 
its own prices, was obliged to pay Boswell over $4 
million not to grow cotton in this country! 

Labor Subsidies : Neither the federal nor 
state governments give the farm workers the same 
legal rights to unionization, minimum wages, and 
other conditions that they give to other workers 
in other industries. The US government has tried 
its hardest to break the best known union activi-^ 
ty by farm workers--the grape boycott--by pur- 
posely buying non-union grapes for consumption 
at military bases all over the country. For dec- 
ades, big growers have been instrumental in keep- 
ing wages of farm workers at a minimum, usually 
below subsistence level, breaking strikes and 
preventing farm workers from organizing their la- 
bor forces into viable union organizations. 

Research Subsidies : The federal government 

and even to a greater extent the California gov- 
ernment, supply funds to the universities for 
research on the growers' problems. Agriculture 
is the only industry in which the government 
actually finances the development of technologies 
that displace labor. 

Water subsidies: The federal government, 

through the Bureau of Reclamation, state govern- 
ments, and local water agencies supply large 
growers with cheap water at the expense of 
taxpayers. The most famous case is that of 
the California Water Plan which would divert 
water badly needed by dry areas of California 
to large corporate farms . 

It is clear that the government subsidy pro- 
grams simply add to the basic farm problems 
of low income to small farmers and wxwrk-ers, 
over-production and unstable prices. The pri- 
vileged few seem to get these huge government 
handouts as a matter of course. 

Equally disturbing is what the corporations 
do to the land once they have it. Land is re- 
garded as simply another replaceable input to be 
"mined” for immediate profit. With short-sighted 
ends of economic efficiency, ecologically back- 
ward farming practices have become a matter of 
policy for agribusiness: the planting of 

single crops, the unrestrained use of chemicals 
and crops with a narrow genetic base, the reloca- 
tion of livestock from farms to "feeding areas," 
etc. all enhance the increasing number of biologi- 
cal problems facing farming today. 

Antle Corporation in the San Joaquin Valley 
supplies over 11% of all lettuce in the country. 

In 1967 Antle leased 300 acres of prime farm land 
from Dow Chemical Company. In exchange, Dow 
obtained minority stock in Antle. As of 1970, 
Antle sprayed its lettuce fields with 2,4D herbi- 
cide manufactured at Dow, which even the Army 
admits can cause serious birth defects in humans. 


ANTI-POLLUTION CODES GO UP IN SMOKE IN ARIZONA: 
COPPER INTERESTS "EXTREMELY CONFIDENT" 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A stiff anti-pollution 
code enacted to protect the air and people of Ari- 
zona has become the target of a direct assault by 
the copper industry. American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co. (Asarco) recently announced it was 
going to spend $36 million to dig a new mine 
45 miles from Phoenix. The ore that will be mined 
from the combination open pit-underground mine 
can't be processed chemically but will have to be 
smelted -- a process that already appears unlikely 
to meet the strict Arizona anti-pollution standards. 

But Asarco doesn't expect the law to get in 
their way. They're going ahead on the assumption 
that they have the political and economic clout 
to get rid of the strictures once and for all. 

"The companies have been extremely confident," 
one Arizona official told the Wall Street Journal. 
There's nothing to indicate that their confidence 
has been misplaced. In January, Governor Jack 
Williams simply dropped a set of strict sulphur- 
dioxide standards that the copper interests felt 
would cramp their style from the clean-air plan that 
he sent on to the Environmental Protection Agency. 

--30— 
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NOTES FROM THE WASTELAND: 

DISNEY WORLD SPAWNS BOOM IN PLASTIC TOURISM 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Disney World, the big new 
entertainment complex near Orlando, Florida, has 
struck it so rich that other groups are scrambling 
to cash in on the plastic tourism market. The 
state of Alabama is considering installing a toll 
road across the state especially to tap Disney 
World-bound travellers. And an enterprising Ala- 
bama group is planning another spectacular venture 
all their own. They're working on the details for 
"Holyland U.S.A.", which will feature a replica of 
the Wailing Wall, a 12-acre Sea of Galilee, and 
a coliseum with chariot races -- all under the 
eyes of a 101 foot tall statue of Christ. 

--30-- 
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TWO OF OUR NATION'S LEADERS ON SEX AND MORALITY 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- Henry Kissinger, on his 
reputation as a "womanizer": "What you don't 

understand is that power is the ultimate aphrodisiac." 

Spiro Agnew on the war in Vietnam: "History 

will record [it] as the most moral act the U.S. 
ever performed." 

Both comments were reported in the Wall St. 
Journal, April 7, 1972. 

--30-- 
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"If there was one thing that started me 
thinking it was President [Franklin) Roosevelt's 
cuff links ... Some of them with rubies and precious 
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fstones . . . and I'll never forget I was sitting on 
an old tire out in the front yard and we were poor 
and hungry, I was wondering why it is that' one man 
could have all those cufflinks when we couldn't have 
^ough to cat ." --Peggy Terry, Welfare rights organizer 
April 1972 more . ! T 



IRISH WOMEN SPEAK OUT AGAINST INTEI^NMliNT 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editoy*^s note: A few days after tne British 
government annoicnoed its latest plan to end the 
turmoil in Northern Ireland, a group of Catholic 
women demonstrated calling for an end to the 
Irish Republican Army^s campaig^i of bombing. The 
press gave their demonstration a lot of play — a 
clear sign of public disencharitment with the I,R,A, 
Now the I,R.A* has announced, with a good deal 
less fanfare, that they are reconsidering their 
actions and weighing the basis of popular sup- 
port. 

What has gotten little attention during this 
time is the fact that a number of other forms 
of opposition to the British domination are con- 
tinuing, many of them directed and carried through 
primarily by women* In fact, these campaigns 
have been going on for months, with less dramat- 
ic impact than the bombings but with many of the 
same objectives . 

As more and more men have been hauled off to 
internment camps or forced to stay out of sight 
and on the run, women have taken increasing res- 
ponsibility for leading anti-internment rallies, 
keeping the massive rents and rates strike going, 
warning of impending British Army raids, rofsing 
funds to help families pull through the hard 
times * 

Many people would like to believe that all 
these women want is an end to struggle — the return 
of the men and ^^peace” once again. The follow- 
ing interview with two women from the Ardoyne 
Relief Committee (Ardoyne is a Catholic neigh- 
borhood in Belfast), Rose McAdorie and Rose Craig, 
demonstrates that for many Irish women this strug- 
gle is a continuing effort to free Northern Ire- 
land. ] 

COULD YOU TELL US SOMETHING ABOUT ARDOYNE 
AND THE RELIEF COMMITTEE? 

In the Ardoyne area five men to one are un- 
employed. In the female population there's an 
awful lot more unemployment compared to what there 
WEIS last year. Every factory that gets burned 
down, you find the majority of the workers are 
Catholic workers, and they can't go into Protes- 
tant areas to work because they get beaten up on 
the way home. So they have to refuse jobs. Tlien 
the Bureau automatically stops your pa)'ments 
for six weeks . 

The Women's Action Committee helps people 
who have special financial burdens. Mrs. Cor- 
bett's husband, for example, is lip in Magxlligan 
camp. She has seven children and is expecting an- 
other soon. On top of that she has to pay for 
transport up to Magilligan, bring food to her 
husband, and clothes and boots. Because the food 
in the camps is atrocious . 

HOW EFFECTIVE DO YOU THINK INTERNMENT HAS 
BEEN IN COOLING DOWN PROTEST? 

The morning after internment, the whole dis- 
trice was out, everyone was solid together. 
Everybody was so angry--I just can't find a v/ord 
for their reaction to internment. Tlie paratroop- 
ers came in that morning. One called Brown said 
to me, "If you don't get in I'll blow your fuck- 
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ing head off." I said, "Go ahead, it's one head, 
there's millions n\ore to follow me." They were 
threatening anybody who put their heads out. They 
were stopping cars, beating up young fellows, 

'iTiey think they're taking all the leaders away. 

But tlicy don't realise that working class people don't 
really need leaders, because they're a group, they're 
their own leaders. In this district we have street 
coiiuiuttecs , People are nominated in the street and then 
they vote themselves and select representatives. If 
the army is raiding a house, they go in and enquire 
why the raid is taking place, and if anyone's lifted 
they inform their families or try to do what they can 
to help. Almost every street in the district has one 
of these committees, organised by the people, for the 
people . 

They think that by taking so many men out of the 
district they're going to cripple the district. But 
they don't realise that as soon as they're out of the 
district, there's someone else to take their place. 

A revolution that's backed by the people. This district 
doesn't need leaders, everybody's fighting together, 
everybody's working together, ordinary people are 
opening up their homes to shelter the men on the run, 
people that you'd never even imagine would help are 
coming into it now. You see they know rightly that 
this is the last chance we have to get a socialist re- 
public. I don't think we'll ever get a chance like 
this again. 

We were never educated in politics. At school it 
was mostly religion, in my age group, I'm 33, It's 
different with this generation coming up now, they have 
an interest in politics. 

My son--he's 12--has been searched a couple of 
times. Because they found an Irish language book in 
his school bag--he*s learning Irish at school--they 
said, "Look at the wee bastard, he's actually learning 
Irish . " 

This trouble going on is making them aware that 
it's not sectarian, this fight--it*s political. And 
they don't believe that if you shoot a Protestant 
you're a step nearer to a socialist republic. Now 
they realise that you must fight the governments, you 
must break the system that is dominating you, domina- 
ting the working class. People have got a conscience 
now about the way the Protestan ts live too. This house 
isn't a grand house, but it's livable in, that's all-- 
but there's some houses on the Shankhill Road (a Pro- 
testant neighborhood) that are unlivable, outside toil- 
ets, walls crumbling down with damp. They're so small 
yet there's 8 or 9 living in those wee tiny houses. 

* it * 

When Rosie's house was getting raided, I talked le- 
one of the soldiers. I said, "I'm sure you're proud 
to come into an Irishwoman's house and get three youiig 
children out of bed searching for things you know you 
won't find." He said, "No, I'm not proud." I says, 

"So why do you do it? You can refuse to do it. If 
you're man enough, refuse to do it." He says, "I do 
it for the wages." (Britain has a volunterr army.) 

Well if that was the way to earn money I think I'd 
prefer to starve. Of course they say they're under or- 
ders. But that, those few words, cover a multitude of 
sins. If they would waken up and see that they are 
stamping down just people like themselves, ordinary 
working people . . . 
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"LIBERIE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE" IN MARTINIQUE 
by Comite de Defense Unitaire 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor^ s note: Martinique is one of the 
three Caribbean rermants of the onoe- great French 
colonial empire^ In the years after World War II j 
when France was becoming increasingly seyisitioe 
about its colonial involoementy this tiny island^ 
along with Guadaloupe^ ^'French'’ guyana and the 
Indian Ocean island^ La Reunion^ was renamed an 
Overseas Department, The French assigned a white 
Prefect to govern Martinique's 320^000 inhabitants 
(most of them descendants of black slaves), And^ 
in theory y the island was granted full equality 
with the 95 Metropolitan Departments of France, 

But this equality doesn^t extend much fur- 
ther than to the handful of rich white Creoles — 
descendants of the early French colonists -- who 
run the fertile sugar ^ banana and pineapple plan- 
tations, In fact a quarter of the population 
has had to leave the island to take law paying 
jobs in France y and half of those ^■iho remain are 
unemployed. 

There has been very little development of 
the island* 3 425 square miles (half the size of 
Rhode Island) y and Martinique is forced by law 
to import all it needs from France, 

But the political situation in Martinique is 
quickly becoming more than the French can handle. 

The two traditional left-wing parties y the PCM 
(Martinique Communist Party) and the PPM (Marti- 
nique Progressive Party) whicn have regularly ^ 
and ineffectivelyy petitioned for autonomy with 
continued association with France y are being 
eclipsed by new youth movements which are demand- 
ing complete independence,] 

FORT DE FRANCE, Martinique (LNS) -- The court- 
house in Fort de France, the capital of Martinique, 
like courthouses everywhere in France, is adorned 
with the words "Liberte, Egalite, Fratemite'." On 
February 4, 1972, this slogan contrasted bitterly 
with the row of blue-shirted black cops lined up to 
’’protect" the court from hundreds of people who 
waited outside all afternoon and part of the even- 
ing to hear the verdict in the trial of Professor 
Ini mod. 

Inimod was a philosophy teaclier in a Fort 
de France lycee (academic high school) until April 
1971, when he was arrested and beaten by police 
during a demonstration protesting the inaugural 
visit of Pierre Mesmer, the newly-appointed French 
Minister in charge of Overseas Departments . 

Thousands of Martiniquais were out in the 
streets that day, using the only form of ’’liberte" 
of expression they have since "egalite" in Martin- 
ique does not extend to the government-owned Tele- 
vision-Radio, nor to the white-owned local daily, 
France-Anti lies (comm, only called France-Menti -- 
France lies). As for parliamentary representation, 
the Gaullist constitution allots exactly seven 
minutes of speaking time each year to Aime Cesaire, 
the mayor of Fort de France since 1945 and the PPM 
representative in the Paris Assembly. 

At 8 p.m, on February 4, the verdict of "guilty 

of aggression tow ards the police" leaked out of 
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the closed courtroom. Moments later, the police 
doused the courtyard with CS and CN (tear gas and 
irritating gas) grenades. The crowd retreated to 
Trenelle, a working-class neighborhood, where the 
Inimod Defense Committee had called an open air 
meeting . 

Hie Inimod Defense Committee is an example 
of the new left groups wliich have formed in Martin- 
ique over the past year and a half. It is a coali- 
tion of several different organizations -- including 
a Trotskyist group which grew out of a protest 
movement against colonialist education in the 
lycees and spread to young workers and unemployed, 
a mass mobilization group opposed to formal organi- 
zation, a Maoist group that grew out of a rent 
strike, and a black nationalist group. All of them 
demand independence from France. 

The spirit of the Defense Committee is even 
catching up to the PPM, who wanted to join. At 
the present though, the PPM is still seeking auto- 
nomy rather than independence. 

The Inimod Defense Committee meeting decided 
on a three day strike inside the lycees protesting 
Inimod’ s conviction. The strike was supported by 
the leftist-liberal Teachers Union (SNES) . The 
two lycees at Fort de France were occupies, mass 
meetings were held in the assembly halls, and for 
three days the red flag flew over the schools. 

The police remained outside, and only arrested one 
hip-looking teacher by mistake. 

In the meantime, Inimod is back teaching, 
while awaiting appeal on his 30-day prison sentence. 
Apparently his philosophies are too explosive, and 
he has been switched from philosophy to teaching 
French grammar. 
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FEDERAL COURT UPHOLDS DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST AIR FORCE WOMEN 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. (LNS)--A federal court has upheld 
Air Force regulations that discriminate against 
married servicewomen. Air Force reguations assume 
in all cases that wives are their husbands’ depen= 
dents. But when husbands are dependent on their 
wives as in the case of disabled men or men who 
are students, the married servicewoman must prove 
dependency in order to receive certain fringe 
benefits . 

Lt. Sharron Frontiero, a physical therapist at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, had asked the Air force 
to pay her a housing allowanance and to provide med- 
ical benefits for her husband. Her request was 
denied because the Air Force claimed that he was not 
her dependent since he was receiving a veteran’s 
benefit that constituted more than half of his sup- 
port, and she went to court. 

In fer suit she claimed that if she were a man 
she would have gotten the money because Air Force 
regulations allow a "presumption of dependency" to 
male but not female officers. 

In its decision the court held that the regu- 
lations that favor married servicemen are necessary 
to "facilitate the administration of the law," due 
to the large amount of red tape that would be in- 
volved if they all had to prove the dependency of 
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their wives. It also held that these regulations 
do not "unduly burden or oppress" servicewomen, 
but merely provide the "incidental bestowal of 
some undeserved benefits" to male officers in cases 
where the officers’ wives are not really dependent 
on them. 

Lt . Frontiero’s attorney said that the deci- 
sion would be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
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OLD CROWS NEVER FLY; 

BUT THEY’RE THE BRAINS BEHIND U.S. BOMBERS 
by Orville Schell 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (LNS) --Their Latin motto is "Non 
Vice Bunt" or "they [the enemy] shall not see". 

They are the people who design, plan, or operate 
bombers, sensor devices and other aspects of elec- 
tronic warfare. Tiiey call themselves the Association 
of Old Crows--an adaptation of the "Raven", the code 
name for radar-related projects during World War II, 

Around 6000 people are members of the Old 
Crows--half of them are from the military and half 
are the civilian designers of electronic warfare. 

T\\ey pay $10 to receive a certificate suitable for 
framing, and a small desk medallion featuring the 
Crows' mascot and insignia, a Heckel and Jeckel- 
like crow with lightening bolts shooting out of his 
feet emblazoned with the words, RECONNAISSANCE 
SYSTEMS, ADAPTIVE JAMMERS, PASSIVE DETECTION. 

For an additional $5 a year a new Crow will 
receive the Crows* glossy magazine. Electronic War- 
fare (EW) four times a year. 

The first issue of Electronic Warfare came 
out in 1969 and replaced its prototype Crow Caws, 
according to Jim Litz, the Crows' Executive Secre- 
tary in Washington. Its purpose is to keep all the 
Crows "informed about pertinent electronic warfare 
projects, people and companies". 

Tlie Association of Old Crows has men from 
both the military and industry on its Board of 
Directors. The Crows are too closely tied into the 
government to be considered lobbyists. Their role 
is similar though, as they put it, "our job is to 
see that an adequate amount of the nation's resources 
are put into electronic warfare so that it may take 
its rightful place in the nation's arsenal". 

A "Secret" clearance is required for both the 
annual Crow conventions and most of the regional 
gatherings which are held by various Crow "Roosts" 
across the country and in South East Asia. (Tlie 
Armored Crows--Killeen, Texas; Tlie Redstone Rebel 
Roost--Huntsville, Ala. ; Patriots Roos t- - Boston , 
Mass.; Korat Krows Club--Korat, 'Hiailand, etc.) 

While anyone can join the Association and receive 
the newspaper, the real business of the Crows goes 
on at these conventions, and is often classified- 
information . 


Melvin Laird, Senator John Tower (Texas), Senator 
JosepJi Montoya (New Mexico, which is the location 
of the IVliitc Squids Missile Test Range, which has a 
complete simulated layout of Hanoi's radar system), 
and John Foster, Director of Defense Researdi and 
lingineering appear at the convention. 

'Ihe theme of the Crows 19 71 convention was 
"Progress in Electronic Warfare". According to 
Electronic Warfare magazine, it "was selected to 
emphasize the multiple application of electronic 
warfare technology in peacetime and wartime, for 
both defense and civilian industry." Classified 
lectures by people from Defense and various elec- 
tronic firms were mixed in with Crow social ac- 
tivities . 

"Hell, that's where warfare is," said one 
west coast Crow. "You can't fight a war with grunts 
anymore. It's all computers, black boxes, and, 
you know, ESM (Electronic Support Measures), ECM 
(Electronic Counter Measures)." 

One Electronic Counter Measure, an electronic 
jamming device, is on every plane that flies over 
Vietnam and is the only thing that prevents planes 
from being located and shot down. 

Much of what 'gets into Electronic Warfare 
magazine relates to the Crows' social events -- 
in the AOC Club News, the Road Runner Roost re- 
ported a Dip and Dine party attended by 75 Crows 
and their wives for "swimming, tennis, shuffleboard, 
a buffet dinner, a full length Robin Hood movie, 
and a classified briefing." The Tan Son Nhut "0" 

Club in Saigon reported a cocktail party with a- 
ward to Mr. Gene "Aerospace" Cunningham, "one of 
those lucky guys who was able to spend six months 
fighting the real war flying out of Phu Cat before 
dragged into headquarters to fly a desk." 

Besides news of the various roosts. Electronic 
Warfare has a special column, "People in Electronic 
Warfare", featuring such Crow celebrities as Fred 
Musial, also known as "Mr. Electronic Warfare" and 
the "Father" of the radar homing and warning concept. 
The magazine also includes several technical ar- 
ticles per issue on subjects such as "Tactical 
Drones" (pilotless air craft used to monitor elec- 
tronic sensors and enemy radar), "Multi-purpose Elec- 
tromagnetic Receiving Devices", and other devices 
used in the air war against Vietnam. 

Ads are also a big part of the magazine. Al- 
most all deal with electronic weapons. Westinghouse 
had a two page spread in the most recent issue 
of five jet fighter bombers flying through North 
Vietnamese flak with the caption, "IN ELECTRONIC 
COUNTER MEASURES WESTINGHOUSE MAKES SOME OF THE 
MOST PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS IN THE WORLD. YOU CAN BE 
SURE IF IT'S WESTINGHOUSE." 

Sylvania has the last page of the 1971 con- 
vention issue. A water color shows planes, troops, 
choppers, jeeps, air craft carriers in the distance, 
an air drop on the side, a radar site in the middle. 
Tlie caption -- "ELECTRONIC WARFARE IS OUR BUSINESS." 

Tlie Teledync Co. -- an electronics defense 
company -- advertises solid state micro wave delay 
with a naked woman (cropped off at the nipples) 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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go on trial." 


[See graphics section for photos.] 

"I CANNOT REMAIN SILENT ANYMORE" 

10,000 DEMONSTRATE AGAINST THE WAR IN HARRISBURG 

by Bruce Estes 5 P,J. Bednarski 
University of Ohio Post/LIBERATION News Service 

HARRISBURG, Pa. (LNS) -- After a quarter mile 
mardi , a crowd of about 10,000 gathered behind the 
Pennsylvania state capitol April 1, culminating a 
week of anti-war workshops and discussions in the 
spring's first major protest. 

As the demonstration was going on, jurors at 
the Harrisburg 7 trial were out deciding on the 
verdict. The Harrisburg 7 are anti-war activists, 
most of them Catholics, accused of conspiracy to 
kidnap Henry Kissinger and plant bombs in the 
steam tunnels under the Capitol. The trial ended 
on April 5 with a hung jury on the substantive 
charges. Father Phillip Berrigan and Sister Elizab 
beth McAllister, however, were convicted of smuggling 
letters out of prison -- a federal offense for 
which they can get up to 30 years. 

The march was led by the Rev. Daniel Berrigan, 
now on parole for destroying draft records, and Dani- 
el Ellsberg, who released the Pentagon Papers. The 
crowd overflowed into the street behind the capitol 
to hear speakers and to voice their outrage against 
the U.S. presence in Vietnam. 

Harrisburg police kept the march and rally 
under close surveillance, watching the crov/d from 
nearby buildings and circling helicopters. But they 
were never called into action as the march proceeded 
according to its non-violent schedule. Activities 
earlier in the week had resulted in nearly 200 
arrests . 

Protestors had come mainly from states bordering 
eastern Pennsylvania, although some groups came from 
as far away as Chicago. 

Ellsberg told the crowd, "this gathering at 
Harrisburg is what the trial is all about," noting 
the government's charges against the Harrisburg 
7 were a direct attack on the anti-war movement. 

"The FBI was embarrassed because Dan Berrigan 
wasal lowed to remain free and in hiding for such a 
long time. It was because of people like you, who 
don't see Berrigan as a criminal, that he was able 
to elude them. Plenty of Americans would take in 
the Berrigans," Ellsberg said. 

While obviously pleased with the large turnout 
for the rally, Ellsberg said the fact that such a 
rally had to be held is disappointing. 

"For Christ's sake, it's another spring. That 
Tneans the war has been going on through the winter 
and the spring. My God, Mayday was a year ago and 
here we are again." 

He congratulated other government employees 
who have recently handed official documents to the 
American press, focusing on the ITT scandal Wash- 
ington columnist Jack Anderson recently uncovered. 

"I realize now that if I could have raised 
$400,000 for the Republican Party, I wouldn't ever 


If Ellsberg is convicted of releasing the 
Pentagon Papers to the press, he could receive a 
115 -year j ail sentence . 

New York Congresswoman Bella Abzug said the 
war "must be a presidential and congressional issue 
this election.. .we ' re going to throw Nixon out of 
Washington." She called for amnesty for all Ameri- 
cans who have deserted, evaded or resisted service. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) commented, 
"Richard M. Nixon should be the first to get on 
his knees and beg the American people for amnesty." 

The Rev. Daniel Berrigan read a letter from 
his brother Phillip, thanking the protestors for 
coming to Harrisburg. "Build it and keep it grow- 
ing," Berrigan wrote . 

In an amplified trans-Atlantic telephone con- 
versation, Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, head of the 
PRG delegation to the Paris Peace Talks, told the 
rally that her government joined Americans in their 
efforts to end the war. 

"Spring has come again," she said, "but no 
spring has come for hundreds of men and women who 
were sent to South Vietnam jails built by American 
tax dollars because they wanted peace.” 

"No spring has come for the men and women 
who lived in the houses bombed by American planes." 

Madame Binh denounced President Nixon's Viet*- 
namization plan, stating that the policy was working 
to prolong the war. 

She stated that Nixon's issue of the POWs was 
"misleading the American public into prolonging the 
war." 

She proposed that the^U.S. immediately end all 
acts of aggression and set a withdrawal date for 
troops, personnel and weapons. South Vietnam 
President Nguyen Van Thieu, she said, must be ousted 
immediately so South Vietnamese can elect real rep- 
resentatives . 

After the demonstration, an older woman who 
lived in Harrisburg commented to a reporter, "At 
one time I kept my mouth shut, but now, after the 
war has gone on all these years, I cannot remain 
silent any longer." 

-30- 

*************************************************** 
IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 

NORFOLK, Va. (LNS) --After "much agonizing" the Navy 
has decided that it will have to resort to paid ad- 
vertising in May, since it has failed to fill its 
recruiting quotas for six consecutive months. 

Vice Adm. David H. Gabley, chief of naval per- 
sonnel, made the statement April 5, and commented 
that the Army and Air Force have been successful 
with paid advertising campaigns in the past. 

The Navy will begin tjieir campaign by taking 
out full page ads in natioH^ magazines. 
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THIS STORY IS CONTINUED FROM PAGE II ! ! ! ! ! 

holding such a device. "WOULD YOU LIKE THE REST OF 
THIS PICTURE, they ask, AS WELL AS THE REST OF THE 
PICTURE ON SOLID STATE DEUY DEVICES? CALL OR WRITE 
TELEDYNE." 

Towards the end of feach issue is a letters to 
the editor column. One of the most recent contro- 
versies has swirled around whether or not the Crows 
should change their name. One reader from the Mis- 
sile Electronic Warfare Technical Area Laboratory 
wrote in defense of the name t "Another reason for 
our name is woven in the fabric of our nation 
itself. 

"During armed conflict it is absolutely within 
the American Character to inject a little levity in- 
to the prevailing situation. We have seen this trait 
in all our wars whether it was Yankee boodle Dandy, 
a snappy nose design on a bomber, or a short message 
like Cong Killer on a tank. I feel that our name 
provides this sort of inspiration to those in our 
profession. 
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"THE ONLY MAN AMONG A LOT OF PRETTY GIRLS*': 

U.S. AIRLINES TRAIN MEN AS STEWARDS 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Prompted by a recent court 
ruling forbidding the exclusion of men from jobs as 
airline stewards, the nation's airlines are now 
beginning to train men in small numbers for these 
jobs . 

As one such steward said, "Male passengers have 
always had somebody to flirt with, but that left 
out lots of single girls who travel. Now the women 
will have somebody to flirt with." 

Although the airlines claim that the men will 
be treated as equals with the women, they have been 
excused from lectures on cosmetics and grooming. 

It is clear that their appearance will not be as 
important to their jobs as it is for the v/omen. 

And as the above mentioned steward pointed out, 
there are fringe benefits, like being "the only man 
among a lot of pretty girls. When people kid me 
about my job, I say this is man's liberation." 
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LESLIE BACON INDICTED FOR PERJURY: 

HER OTHER CASES AWAIT COURT DECISIONS 

The fiTst day when I went befoTe the g^and 
jury and they asked me the first quesHm — my name 
I probably should have taken the fifth amendment 
. * . . The point is that you just don^t talk to 
the pigs. .it legitimizes everything that they 
know and it gives them a ahanoe to subpoena people. 
Ti'tey probably would have been subpoened anyway^ 
but the government probably would have had to go 
through a whole different trip to do it," 

--Leslie Bacon, July, 1971 

SEATTLE (LNS) -- Les lie Bacon was indicted at 
the end of March on charges of "making false state- 
ments before a grand jury"--a charge which 
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carries a maximum sentence of five years imprison- 
ment and a $10,000 fine. The government accuses her 
of not telling the truth when she said she never 
visited the Capitol Building or the House Office 
Building in February 1971. 

Leslie was first arrested in April 1971 and 
held as a material witness to the March, 1971'Capi- 
tol bombing. She was held incommuicado in a hotel 
room by U.S. marshals for a month. Then she had to 
testify before a Seattle grand jury where she was 
asked about the Capitol bombing and surprisingly, 
for her, about an attempted firebombing of a New 
York bank. 

When she refused to testify, Leslie was found 
guilty of contempt. Meahwhile she was indicted in 
New York on charges of conspiring to firebomb the 
First National City bank with six other people 
(otherwise known as the Family Trust). 

She was grilled at the Seattle grand jury by 
the Justice Department's Guy Goodwin, the federal 
prosecuter w'ho specializes in the grand juries in- 
vestigating radicals. It was Goodwin who was the 
prosecutor in front of the grand juries who indicted 
the Berrigans, David ililliard, the Weatherpeople 
and the Seattle 8. He even turned in his own 
daughter for smoking grass . 

Leslie's three cases all hinge on cases th.at 
are before the U.S. Supreme Court. Leslie's lawyers 
say that since the government's case is based only 
on what they've been able to dredge out of phone 
conversation's obtained by wiretaps, the prosecu- 
tion has been stalled while waiting for the Supreme 
Court decision on wiretapping. The Supreme Court is 
going to rule in the spring whether wiretaps (with 
the exception of those authorized directly by the 
Attorney General) are legal without the written 
approval of a judge. 

The contempt charge (when she refused to an- 
swer questions about the New York bank firebombing) 
will be contested on the unconstitutionality of the 
nmunity law which states that when you are granted 
immunity you must testify and the government can't 
use any of your testimony against you . However, 
you can be prosecuted for crimes in your testimony 
if independent evidence turns up. 
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*********** **********************************^**^^^^ 

"Private appropriation of the earth's surface, 
the natural resources and the means of life is no- 
thing less than a crime against humanity, but the 
. . . few who are the beneficiaries of this iniqui- 
tous social arrangement, far fromg being viewed as 
criminals meriting punishment, are the exalted rulers 
of society, and the people they exploit gladly ren- 
der them homage and obeisance." 

--Eugene Debs, 1927 

**********^*****^******-k-k-kic**ick***i(*icitickirir-k**ic*irir*it'k 

"I took the cajial zone and let Congress debate, 
and while the debate goes on the canal does also." 

--Iheodore Roosevelt, 1911 
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and collision insurance for passenger car owners 
as well as capital financing for retail dealers 
and distributors of GM products. 

It*s clear that GM is no piddling entity; its 
wealth and power are great. But who controls this 
power and how? 


[Uote to Editors: The following story is long 
30 you might want to run it in a couple of parts. 
We*ve put asteriaks in at possible dividing points » 
Don't forget to see graphics in this packet to go 
along with the story. Also there are photos of 
South Aft^iaa relevant to this story in packet #4lZ. 

For background there is also a story about the 
GM strike at Lordstown^ Ohio in packet #422 and 
graphics relevant to that story and this one in #422 
and #423.] 

WHAT'S GOOD FOR GM IS GOOD FOR GM 
AM ANATOMICAL STUDY OF THE MULTINATIONAL MONSTER 

LIBERATION News Service 


Ten or so picketers hung in close to the belch- 
ing kerosene stoves talking; trying to shut out 
the rainy, cold Ohio morning. It was March 1^, 1972, - 
outside the gates of General Motors sprawling Vega 
assembly plant in Lordstown, Ohio, and a morning 
not unlike many during the recent three week-long 
strike over work grievances that stopped GM's prized 
ultra-automated facility dead cold. 

"GM |6 underpaying us right now. I read in 
LOOK or somewhere, that GM can afford to pay us 
$25,000 a year instead of the 7, 8, or 9 they're 
paying us now," said a tall young black man in bell 
bottoms and denim coat. 

"Yeah, if General Motors is supposed to be cut- 
ting costs how come the Vega costs so much?" asked 
a young white guy with short hair and a woolen cap 
on, "Take options on the Vega — they're making a lot 
of money on 'em. Radios, they get thousands real 
cheap and then charge plenty for them. And they 
probably own the radio company too." 

"Listen," the black man fired back. "If you 
could make a profit building donuts, GM would be do- 
ing It." 

* * * * 

General Motors isn*t into donuts--yet. But the 
largest industrial corporation in the world knows a 
lot about profits. In 1971 they had phenomenal 
worldwide sales of $28,3 billion with a profit mar- 
gin of $1.9 billion. 

At the top of the Fortune list of the 500 larg- 
est corporations since 1954, GM operates 118 plants 
in 18 states and 68 cities of the United States; 7 
plants in Canada; and assembly, manufacturing or 
warehousing operations in 24 other foreign countries. 

In 1971, the corporation employed worldwide, 773,352 
men and women . 

GM's main claim to fame is the automobile. It 
controlled 45% of the total U.S. auto market in 1971 
(Ford controlled 23.2%, Chrysler 13.6% and foreign 
imports 15.2%). But General Motors is a mixed bag 
and all the more powerful because of its diversity. 

In addition to cars it produces: 

Spark plugs, oil filters, auto radios, tape 
players, starting, generating, and ignition systems , 
car and truck radiators, defrosters, heaters, therm- 
ostats, air conditioners and many other automotive 
parts and accessories, diesel engines, earth movers, 
refrigerators, freezers, washers, dishwashers (just 
to name a few) and offers fire, theft, comprehensive 
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First, GM is not controlled by its employees. 
Nor is it controlled by your Aunt Liz who owns two 
shares of GM stock which she inherited from Cousin 
Theo in '52. 

General Motors is controlled by a very small, 
very powerful group of men who sit on the Board of 
Directors. But for them, GM isn't even full time 
employment--they all sit on the boards of other 
powerful corporations as well. 

Take for instance GM director Harllee Branch 
Jr.. He also- serves on the board of US Steel--a 
company dependent on the automotive industry for 
the purchase of tremendous quantities of steel, 
and whose subsidiary, USS Chemicals Division, pro- 
duces molded plastic automotive parts including 
automobile dashboards and gasoline tanks. What's 
good for GM is good for US Steel and for Harllee 
Branch Jr, 

And so too with Stephen D. Bechtel Jr, who is 
also director of Crocker Citizens National Bank, 
Southern Pacific Co. (the 2nd largest railroad in 
t^he U.S. as measured by revenue) and Hanna Mining 
Co. 

Or Lloyd D, Brace, who is director of the First 
National -Bank of Boston, AT§T, Gillette Co., John 
Hancock :Mitual Life Insurance Co. and USM Corp. which 
has an automotive Industry Sales division in Berm- 
inghan, Mich. 

Other GM directors sit on the boards of Proc- 
ter § Gamble, Allied Chemical, General Foods, Chase 
Manhattan-Corp ., Polaroid, Alcoa, Armco Steel, 
Ralston^Purina, J.P. Morgan § Co., Metropolitan 
Life Insurance, American Cyanamid Co., Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust, Chemical Bank of New York, Communications 
Satellite Corp., U.S. Sugar, and Kennecott Copper 
to name a few. 

And GM directors also serve as trustees for 
such venerable educational institutions as Dart- 
mouth, .MIT, Mt. Holyoke, Carnegie Mellon, Carnegie 
Institute, . and Duke University. 

When you talk about GM directors, it doesn't 
take much of . a hop to land in the lap of the Federal 
Government. Director E.N. Beesley is a member of 
the National Industrial Conference Board; J.R. 

Killian is a member of the Institute for Defense 
Analysis, and J.A. Mayer is on the Federal Advisory 
Council of the Fourth Federal Reserve District, A 
former president of General Motors, Charles Wilson 
became Secretary of Defense under Eisenhower--and 
brought along his vice-president Roger Keyes to be 
deputy secretary. Keyes later returned to GM as a 
vice president and then director. And former sec- 
retary of Commerce, John T. Connor became a GM dir- 
ector in 1965 . 

In a speech to the Illinois Manufacturers Ass- 
oc,, former chairman James Roche's professed naivete 
is humorous. "We live ^ vvorld with big gov- 
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ernment, big labor and big business. Bigness jier 
se IS not bad. On the contrary, it is constructive 
and It made possible much of our national economic 
progress. And business not only has a responsibil- 
but it is anxious to work with tlie government 
when it can make a contribution." 


Miat Roche refused to spell out is tliat big 
business is big government and vice versa. Presi- 
dent Nixon left little doubt in liis August, 1971 
new economic policy announcement that a major thrust 
of it was aimed at pulling the auto industry out 
from under a rather severe slump by repealing the 
7^ excise tax on automobiles, and changing currency 
to improve the U.S. competitive position with re- 
gard to imports. 


The federal government also continues to lay 
out phenomenal amounts of money on highways which 
are essential to the great American Car Culture as 
promoted by the Big 3 Automakers. In 1971 nearly 
20% of all government spending other than defense 
went for highways and related projects instead of 
into the development of safer, cheaper and more 
ecologically sound means of mass transit. 


CM also profits from war contracts bequeathed 
to them from the United States government, and has 
often been described as a micrcosm of the military- 
industrial complex. The corporation is ranked 17th 
among the leading 100 war contractors and scooned 
up $343,508,000 in defense contracts in fisca/year 


many, hngland, Australia, Mexico and Argentina. The 
company’s future in East Asia is rapidly developing 
too. It announced in the summer of 1971 that it 
was acquiring an assembly plant in Malaysia and it 
hopes to set up manufacturing business in Thailand. 
It is already involved in South Korea and is bidding 
for a Philippines components franchise. 

Also in the summer of 1971, CM bought into the 
Japanese auto firm of Isuzu and a report in the New 
York Times speculates that CM is negotiating to take 
over Toyota's entire U.S. marketing operation. All 
this involvement with Japan is despite GM's and the 
government's propaganda about the super-human pro- 
ductivity level of that teeming little island and 
its throat to the U.S. workor. 

In South Africa, where CM has had assembly op- 
erations since 1926, the corporation is flourishing. 
They don't let the notorious apartheid (total seg- 
regation) racial policies of South Africa's white 
minority government stand in their way. In fact, 
they find them almost ideal -- supplying in one 
country a huge pool of black workers who will pro- 
duce cars for 52 cents an hour and a white popula- 
tion to sell the finished product to that e.ijoys the 
second highest standard of living in the world. As 
GM plant manager R.J. Ironsides said in a 1970 in- 
terview "IVe are dependent on the skilled White to 
keep us in business and the coloured man to keep 
us running." 


"We want to be known as a car and appliance 
manufacturer, not a merchant of war," said a GM 
official quoted in the April 21, 1968 edition of 
the Sunday Times of London. "But we also want to 
be ready to profit from the apparently endless ser- 
ies of brushfire wars in which the U.S. seems to 
involve itself." 

GM is quite involved in Southeast Asia, produ- 
cing for instance, the Sheridan tank, M-16 rifles 
helicopter and aircraft engines, artillery pieces’ 
exp osives, and parts for a number of weapon systems. 

GM hardly restricts its vast operations to the 
borders of the continental United States either 
It IS the third largest U.S. multinational cor-' 

(excluding Canada) in 

1971 of $4 billion. GM board chairman Richard 
Gerstenberg, is well known for his expertise in 
overseas operations and, according to a December 
1971 Business Week article, "looks to foreign bus- 
iness as a primary source of growth and fatter prof- 
its. He (Gerstenberg) notes that auto sales abroad 

compared with 

only 30% in the U.S." 

Producing as it does 20% of its automobiles 
and automobile components outside the U.S., GM takes 
a vantage of cheap labor (and a labor force far less 
organized than labor in this country); often an 
abundance of materials easily accessible; and tan- 

I" addition, foreign countries 
offer the potential for tremendous market develop- 

Znt'w? h is nearing the saturation 

point with one car for every 2.5 people. (There 

are more cars registered in Los Angeles County than 
in all of Africa.) 

has car manufactur ing subsidiaries in Ger- 
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have mushroomed in recent years and where the poten- 
tial for even greater profits is clear. According 
to Business Week, "Brazil has the fastest growing 
car market in the world" and foreign firms control 
90% of the automobile industry there. GM had 15% of 
the market in 1970 (a boost in sales of almost 50% 
from the previous year) and plans to invest a total 
of $140 million there in the next two years. They'll 
have plenty of company too since 75% of Brazil's 
private industry is owned by U.S. interests. 

However, GM may not find as much of a market 
for cars as it thinks. For the vast majority of 
Brazilians finding food is enough of a struggle. 

Today the combined income of the 72,000,000 
poorest Brazilians is equivalent to that of the 
900,000 wealthiest people in the country. In 1969 
a worker had to work more than double the time he 
or she worked in 1965 to buy a kilo of bread or 
beans. In the northeast of the country 60% of the 
children suffer from malnutrition. Poverty in the 
countryside has caused a mass migration of \\rorkers 
to the industrial centers in search of jobs, but 
for most of these people there are no jobs to be had. 
Most wind up in the orange-crated favelas which are 
perched on the hillsides around Rio and Sao Paulo. 

The government's response to these problems 
can be seen in its budget for 1972 which allots 
18.7% of the total to the military while Public 
Health receives 1.2% and Education 5.3%, all the 
while encouraging U.S. investors like GM to walk 
away with its resources. 

GM's directors have many other interests in 
Brazil besides cars which encourage them to exploit 
the country. For instance, Stephen Bechtel, whose 
Hanna Mining i s a big presence in Brazil, or Lloyd 
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Brace's First National Bank of Boston with branches 
in four Brazilian cities. 


* * * 

['low that we know somehting of GM's master 
puppeteers and the extent of their power, what of 
those 800,000 people worldwide v^/ho make GM work? 
F^or if there's one thing for certain, it is that 
no GM dircetor has ever prepared a meal in the 
company cafeteria, or welded bolts on an assem- 
bly line, or typed a memo, or shot an M-I 6 in 
Vietnam. 

Productivity is the name of the game for GM, 
but one man's efficnecy and profit is another's 
boredom and despair. "A regular guy on the line, 
maybe he's not running and breaking his neck try- 
ing not to miss cars as they go by, but it's still 
driving him crazy," explained one black assembly 
worker at the GM Lordstown, Ohio Vega plant. 

"All the tension builds up at the end of the day 
so you feel like your head, the roof is gonna fAll 
out of it cause you got to stay there and finish 
the shift." 

Ex-chairman James Roche feels differently a- 
bout the monotony and alienating aspects of ass- 
embly line work. In an interview with the V^all 
Street Journal he said, "Too often all we do is 
listen to the complainers and the growlers and the 
troublemakers. Hell, I can write a story about 
my own job that could be a tear-jerker. You know 
if all I want to do is talk about the problems and 
the pressures and the monotony and the reading 
of all the reports you have to go through..." 

Roche took home a cool $750,000 last year, 
plus benefits. A real tear-jerker. 

Lordstown's 78 OO workers went out on strike 
recently becuase GM's crackshot efficiency divis- 
ion (GMAD) took over the plant, eliminated almost 
300 jobs or plant "fat" and divied up the extra 
work among the remaining workers thus creating 
even more intolerable work conditions than be- 
fo re , 

This GM stategy to increase the productiv- 
ity of workers In the United States is directly 
in line with Mixon's Phase II "more work for the 
same wages" philosophy. And its success is cru- 
cial fo r GM to be able to boos t sagging p rof I t s 
due to a leveling off of the demand for cars in 
this country and the growing strength of foreign 
imports. 

GM wrkers outside the U.S. fare even worse 
than their working counterparts here. Virtually 
across the board, their work is harder, their pay 
and benefits miniscule, and their living condi- 
tions wretched in comparison. 

With its tentacles in every corner of the 
world, GM also has the power to pit one country's 
work force against another. For instance, as GM 
transferrs more of its automotive production to 
foreign countries, the inevitable outcome Is high- 
er unemployment in the U.S. And yet GM workers 
are constantly bar raged wi tii patriotic propaganda 
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extol ing them to support and buy Ameri can-made merchan- 
dise and trust that GM and its workers have the same 
interests--name ly driving back ^;hose sllmey foreign 
competitors. One young white Lordstown worker angrily 
stuck pins through that balloon, 

"That was the reason GMAD came to Lordstown — to 
cut cost because they said they were loosing money 
But my brother works in the office and he said they 
weren't loosing moneyl The last couple of months they 
put this thing to us-“Buy American, you know, Buy Am- 
erican Cars. They got all these signs and crap all 
over the plant, Buy American, Buy Vega, all this bull- 
shit and then they buy steel from Japan when they got 
3 or ^ of the biggest steel mills right here in Youngs- 
town . ‘ ' 

Capitalizing on the popularity of the foreign car, 
GM also plays the "re-import game", GM makes the Bu'ck 
Opel entirely in Germany and introduces it back into 
the United States as a "foreign" car to "compete" with 
its domestic brands like the Vega. The Opel ranked 
third among imports (next to Toyota and VW) last year 
in sales“-and the money came rolling into GM from all 
ang les , 

But in the mad dash for profits, quality comes In 
a distant second, and the worker as consumer must set- 
tle for low quality, often unsafe merchandise at the 
highest possible price. "I don't think they really care 
that much about the quality of the cars," said one 
Lordstown worker. "The only thing they're worried about 
is getting so many cars down the final runway and out 
the door In an hour." 

"They fired Poindexter not too long ago because he 
wouldn't buy something on the car," added another work- 
er. A buyer is a final inspector. When he "buys" some- 
thing the car passes inspection. "Something wasn't 
right and that's his job. But the foreman told him to 
buy it--a direct order--and it wasn't right," 

During the strike, one thing that most angered the 
Lordstown workers was GM's charge that they were gui 1 ty 
of faulty workmanship because the repair yards were 
crammed with incomplete and damaged cars. But the truth 
was with the line speed at 101 an hour and everybody 
overworked, it was impossible to turn out a perfect car 
As one guy humorously put it, "How can you call it qual- 
ity if you don't know if every part on the car will be 
there or not?" 

Or on a more serious note, as one worker put it, 
"With my job, if I get a bad car out I could kill some- 
body if that shoulder harness isn't in there right." 

On April 5i GM announced that it was recalling 
130,000 Vegas because of faulty fuel pump work which 
could cause fires and explosions. Who knows how many 
traffic fatalities were due to a fast buck in a GM 
pocke t? 

But it's clear that the directors of GM won't suf- 
fer for poor quality. A Wall Street Journal report re- 
veals that chairmen of the Big Three Autc companies 
regularly go to work in chaf feur-d r I ven limousines. 

GM is no great shakes on pollution either despite 
its massive advertising campaign assuring the public 
that it will "take the automobile out of the air pollu- 
tion prob 1 em" . GM products netted the company almost 
$2 billion in 1971, yet GM spends less than $A0 million 
a year (24 of i ts profi ts) on cleaner engine research 
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as compared to $600 mill ion for style changes and 
$300 million for adve r t< s I ng . 

Business Week reports that when auto lobbyists 
met with Caspar Weinberber^ deputy director of the 
Office of Management and Budget he ‘.“prorii sed that 
President Nixon would intervene against the 1975 
deadline" (that by 1975 cars emit 90^ less pollu- 
tion than current models). Business Week went on 
to say that "a few days later Elliot Richardson, 
Health, Education and Welfare Sec» , wrote the House 
and Senate conferees urging that federal officials 
be allowed to extend the 1975 deadline if Detroit 
could not comply-" 

In the meantime scientists gather more and 
more evidence which points to the incredible health 
dangers from car pollution. 

The auto industry is also a tremendous drain 
on crucial natural resources throughout the world. 

It consumes about 30% of the sheet, bar and strip 
steel; 'JOX of the rubber; 50^ of the lead; k5% of 
the maleable iron; 35^ of the zinc; M% of the nick- 
el; 11^ of the aluminum, and 3% of the copper used 
in this country. That the car is an ecological dis- 
aster seems not to bother GM in the least--the war, 
the monotony and alienation of people's work, pover- 
ty, and car quality and safety don't phase them a 
bit e i the r . 

In the words of Charles Wilson, Secretary of 
Defense under Eisenhower and one-time GM president, 
"What's good for GM is good for the country," 


GENERAL MOTORS OPERATING DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Car, - Truck, Body and Assembly Divisions 

Bu i ck Motor Division 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
Fisher Body Division 
GM Assembly Division 
CMC Truck & Coach Division 
General Motors Parts Division 
01 dsmob i le Di vi s i on 
Pontiac Motor Division 

Automotive Components Divisions 

AC Spark Plug Division 
Central Foundry Division 
Delco Electronics Division 
Del CO Moraine Division 
De 1 co-Remy Division 
Gui de Lamp Division 
Harrison Radiator Division 
Hydra-Matic Division 
I nland Division* 

New Departure-Hyatt Bearings Division 
Packard Electric Division 
Rochester Products Division 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
United Delco Division 

Konautomot i ve and Defense Divisions 
Delco Products Division 
Detroit Diesel Allison Division 
Diesel Equipment Division 


Electro-Motive Division 
Terex Division 

Household Appliance Division 

Fr i g i dai re Dl vi s ior. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp. 

Motors Insurance Corp. 

Motors Holding Division 

Overseas and Canadian Units 

General Motors Overseas Operations Division 
General Motors of Canada Limited 

Major Car and Truck Manufacturing Operations 

Adam Opel AG 

Genera! Motors-Hol den ' s PTY, Limited 
Vauxhall Motors Limited 

Other Operations 

Europe 

General Motors Austria GES.M.B.H. 

General Motors Continental 
General Motors Deutschland GMBH 
General Motors France 
General Motors GMBH 
General Motors International A/S 
General Motors Italia S.P.A. 

General Motors De Portugal, Limitada 
General Motors Limited 
General Motors Nordiska A.B. 

General Motors (Norway) A/S 
General Motors Scotland Limited 
Genera 1 Motors Strasbourg S . A. 

General Motors Suisse S.A, 

Suomen General Motors OY. 

Africa 

General Motors South African Limite 
As i a 

General Motors Malaysia S.B, 

Latin America 

General Motors Argenti na S.A. 

General Motors Do Brasil S.A, 

General Motors De Mexico S.A. De C.V. 

General Motors Uruguaya S.A. 

General Motors De Venezuela, C.A, 

New Zealand 

General Motors New Zealand Limited 


Un i ted States 

General Motors Overseas Distribution Corp. 
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(liaanks to NACLA, BMT, Pacific Studies Center, 
Corporate Research Center, New York Review of Books, 
Be yond Repair , and the Economic Priorities Report 
for Info In this story.) 
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or a lack of personal pride, real or affected." 


LOCKHEED’S C5A UNDER FIRE IN GOVERNMENT STUDY -- 
ASKS CONGRESS FOR $207.6 TO COMPLETE THE PROJECT 

WASHINGTON [LNS)--A government study, harshly crit- 
icizing Lockheed’s C5A Cargo jet, recommended that 
"close surveillance should continue over the C5A 
program, particularly in the area of technical 
deficiencies that, if not corrected, may impair 
the operating mission capability of the aircraft. 

Lockheed ranks second in terms of companies 
awarded the most defense contracts. Since the 
Indochina war accelerated around 1965, they’ve been 
awarded over $1,455,7 million in defense contracts. 

The 58-page study was prepared by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO) --Congress ’ s fiscal 
watchdog agency, and released by Pentagon critic 
Representative Les Aspin (D.-Wisc.) 

The report cites several of the already 
known problems with the C5A--the wings, landing 
gears, and the pylons that hold the engine to the 
wing. It goes on to say, "There are also indica- 
tions that aircraft reliability and maintainabil- 
ity may emerge as major problem areas." 

According to the study, one group of 12 air- 
craft at Charleston Air Force Base in South Car- 
olina, required a total of 36.34 man hours of 
maintenance for each hour of flight in contrast to 
the estimated 17.65 hours--still rather high. 
Moreover, the report says that over a nine-month 
study period, the planes were "operationally 
ready" only 47% of the time. The operational life 
of the C5A, once estimated at 30,000 hours, is 
now said to be only 7,000. 

The entire fleet of 54 planes averages a 
malfunction about every four hours--many of them 
involving landing gear. The study credits the 
C5A with the poorest reliability rate of any major 
aircraft system. 

The report estimates that it would cost ap- 
proximately $164 million to correct the planes’ 
difficulties, but this estimate was made before 
additional problems were discovered in the wings. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird told Congress 
in February that "it’s clear that the C5A cannot, 
and probably never could meet all the design ob- 
jectives specified in the original contract." 

Nevertheless the Air Force is asking Congress 
for a $207.6 million in its new budget of the 
C5A program. This would allow the government to 
"buy out" or finish the $4.45 billion project. 

Air Force officials say. The entire program 
consists of 81 planes, of which 56 have come off 
the production line; two of the 56 were destroyed 
by fire. 
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NAVY SEES LONG HAIR AS SIGN OF LAZINESS 

NORFOLK, Va. (LNS) --Officials at the Navy medical 
dispensary here have put all their medical knowledge 
together to prove a connection between long hair 
and laziness. According to them, failure to fol- 
low the Naval hair standards "carries connotations 
of laziness . inattention to details . recalcitrance . 
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GEORGE JACKSON? WHO’S HE? 

ATTICA PRISONER VS. PROSECUTOR 

BUFFALO (LNS) --The following interchange took place 
during a hearing shortly after the Attica rebellion. 
The hearing was supposedly to look into prisoners’ 
complaints about beatings and other brutality 
towards prisoners after the prison was retaken and 
which are continuing today. 

One of the participants in this dialogue is 
Herbert X. Blyden, one of the inmates put in seg- 
regation by the prison administration to wait for 
the inevitable indictments against the "leaders" 
of the rebellion. The other is Deputy State 
Attorney General Robert Fischer, supposedly "im- 
partially" looking into the rebellion to prosecute 
people who broke laws but who is really out to con- 
vict rebellious inmates for the state: 

Fischer: George Jackson, was he in New York 

City? 

Blyden: Mr. Fischer, let’s not be naive, you 

know who George Jackson is. 

Fischer: I regret to say that I do not. 

Blyden: Then you shouldn’t be Deputy 

Attorney General. 

-30- 

**********************************************^*** 

THE AIR WAR-- 1984 ALREADY HERE! 

"War is no longer the desperate annihilating 
struggle that it was. It is a warfare of limited 
aims. This is not to say that . . . the conduct 
of war . . . has become less bloodthirsty or more 
chivalrous. On the contrary , . . But in a physical 
sense war involves very small numbers of people, 
mostly highly trained specialists. The fighting 
. . . takes place on the vague frontiers whose 
whereabouts the average man can only guess at . . ." 

--George Orwell, 1984 
-30- 

************************************************ 

MAN OF GOD 

The chaplain of the 25th Aviation Battalion 
at Cu Chi 

Prays for the souls of the enemy 
On Sunday mornings 

And earns flight pay as a helicopter door gunner 
during the rest of the week. 

--Larry Rottmann 
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SEE ALSO STORY ON HARRlSrT'RG DtTiONSTRAi' i ON !N IaCiCKIO. 

top: Demonstration at. Ncnv (-MViiln'r ’ and Anny iHipoI: In Pennsylvania- 

These women were amony. 30 people aritrstod alter climbing a 
10 foot barbed wire fc'nce in a iiymhol.ic aitfMiipt to plant 
trees on the base., Y'' ' s allov/od some to climb back over 
before moving in. All 30 were released later. Credit Neil Benson/LNS 


below: MP ’ s arresting people on the base. Credit Neil Benson/LNS 
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BOTTOM- Part of the public dj-S]")!!;' '.r' .PiL iSn Id'n.g Included among the photos are two plac^ues. 

”Worhip-g with GM there aif mc'C I'uut (iM nicn and women, w'orldwide more thaji 500,000 

in the United States Fav.ii on^ an .inu-jiraiu person making an important contribution to GNh " 
’Making Better Products for ;oe. A Lratiiut relic. t:- the ci.aracter of the people who make it 
General Motors people fui;. -"Upn vt ..lie MitI of hACC'llcnce commitment to all customers No 
matter v*hat their joos ma> be. a-i pe^.nlc -eorKi.-bu^c importantly to the making of better 
proJucLS by performing every to the b?s: e-t then ability- General Motors depends upon 

cad owes its success to CiM men jcc' ;Ovnxn Soc t k! stor)' page 14. Credit LNS. 
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TOP: The Clievro.a'i ve^;-- uM* .vT. tlic 1'.^ '2 Into rnationai Auto rocv- in :ow York was one of 

the most elabor«iio. \'~'r.c cviJoto'c of two (A its coni])ct Ltors , Dats”n aad Toyota. See GM story 

page 14, or Loriiscowi^ strike story page ,1-S of packet /M2^, Cred.'t L-So. 


BOTTON : Mother Jone- See srory page 3 Credit LNS. 
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